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The  Haunted  Hamlet 

IT  lies  amid  enfolding  hills  that  wall 

The  old  years  in,  far  from  the  rumbling  world. 

At  sunset  when  I  walk  the  lane  that  leads 
Down  to  that  haunted  hamlet,  on  the  way 
I  hear  the  tread  of  long  dead  villagers, 
Ploughmen  who  ploughed  here  in  forgotten  springs, 
And  reapers  reaping  when  what  autumn  dawn 
Flushed  crimson  on  a  Tudor  realm  and  throne : 
The  nameless  labourers  whom  no  stone  recalls, 
Of  whom  no  tale  is  told  ;  yet  still  their  toil 
Lives  in  the  bosom  of  the  brooding  fields. 

Around  an  open  green  and  under  limes 

That  sweep  the  thatch,  are  red-walled  cottages, 

With  gables  raised  on  beams  irregular  ; 

Here  are  their  homes,  they  builded  these  red  walls  ; 

And  now  the  windows  are  as  eyes  that  gaze 

Across  the  green  to  where  the  steeple  shows 

Over  the  elms  that  shade  the  village  graves. 

At  twilight,  wandering  by,  thro'  leaded  panes, 
I  see  the  rosy  housewives  round  their  hearths, 
And  maidens  spreading  tables ;  yet  I  see 
Other  inhabitants  in  those  old  homes, 
And  gatherings  from  far  years  in  the  dim  rooms : 
The  glees  and  woes  of  generations  gone 
Time  out  of  mind  from  their  familiar  homes. 


At  evening,  from  a  trimly  furrowed  field, 

Brown  with  the  new-turned  earth,  I  see  strong  men 

Lead  their  large  horses  home  ;  but  after  them 

Come  others,  phantom  ploughmen,  grey  and  worn, 

Laden  with  years  of  labour  :   a  mist  falls, 

The  moon  goes  dim  ;  yet  I  can  see  them  there, 

Laborious  in  the  moonlight  all  night  long. 


Lady  Sun-Down 

LADY  Sun-Down 
Even  more  still  is 

Than  the  moon- 
Enchanted  lilies, 

Entertaining 
Such  dim  fancies 

As  inhabit 

Duskier  pansies. 

Where  the  drifting 

Dreams  are  legion, 
Down  by  Sorrow's 

Border-region, 
She  hath  builded 

Her  a  tower ; 
Round  it  bloometh 

The  moon-flower, 
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All  that  weary 

Hearts  remember 
Of  vain  hopes 

And  love's  dead  ember, 
All  the  mournful 

Hours  of  weeping, 
Lady  Sun-Down 

Hath  in  keeping. 

Lady  Sun-Down 

In  forbidden 
Holy  chambers 

Hath  them  hidden  ; 
Orphan  loves 

And  unbefriended  ; 
All  unhappy 

Things  now  ended. 

Lady  Sun-Down, 

What  I  bring  you 
Once  was  joyful; 

It  can  sing  you 
But  one  song  now, 

Chanting  lowly 
Of  thy  goddess, 

Melancholy. 


II 


"The  Sweet  Miracle 

To  A.  H.  Digby  Lighton 

I 
Traveller  s   Tidings 

IN  those  days  Jesus  walked  in  Galilee, 
And  left  a  brightness  wheresoever  He 
Went  and  forgave  and  healed  ;  so  you  might  trace 
Him  by  the  shining  eye,  the  lightened  face. 
To  poor  and  needy,  lame  and  blind  of  sight, 
He  came,  as  dawns  the  Day-Star  on  the  night. 
Before  Him  ran  the  rumour  of  His  name, 
Then,  fairer  than  the  rumour  was,  He  came, 
And  after  He  was  gone,  long  lingered  there 
A  dew-sweet  freshness  as  of  rain-washed  air. 

Already  were  the  wonder-tidings  blown 
As  far  as  Enganim  in  Esdralon, 
Yea,  where  the  vineyards  and  the  olives  dim 
O'erhang  the  rusty  walls  of  Enganim, 
At  evening,  maidens  waiting  round  the  wells, 
Told  over  the  sweet-savoured  miracles, 
While  sick  folk,  huddling  by  the  city-gate, 
Moaned,  Is  He  come  yet  ?  have  we  long  to  wait  ? 

And  so  it  was  that  to  this  city  came 
A  traveller,  swart  of  face,  with  eyes  a-flame, 
Deep  eyes  and  dazzling,  whiles  he  spake  of  how 
This  handsome  Rabbi,  walking  even  now 
The  Galilean  plains  and  the  long  hills, 
With  words  of  power  healed  men  of  their  ills, 
And  lifting  up  His  voice  did  prophesy 
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That  now  was  Heaven's  Kingdom  drawn  anigh. 
Beside  the  Fountain  of  the  Orchards,  cool 
With  faint  airs  flitting  from  the  shaded  pool, 
This  traveller  told  noon-shelterers  by  the  wave 
Of  how  in  Bethphage  a  Roman  slave 
Was  healed  even  of  grievous  leprosy, 
Nor  wist  they  any  wise  how  this  might  be, 
Seeing  the  Rabbi  did  no  other  than 
Lay  His  hands  lightly  on  the  grieved  man, 
And  straightway  he  was  whole  from  that  same  hour  : 
Moreover,  manifested  He  his  power 
In  yet  more  glorious  wise,  upon  a  day, 
When  He  had  taken  ship  and  on  His  way 
Came  to  the  country  of  the  Geresenes, 
About  the  season  when  the  farmer  gleans 
His  balsam  harvest,  and  the  sad  land  sings 
With  cricket-dirge  and  boom  of  locust  wings : 
But  music  dolefuler  the  minstrels  played 
In  Jairus'  household,  for  the  little  maid 
His  daughter,  lying  straight  and  white  and  dead. 
Then  cometh  in  the  Rabbi,  and  He  said, 
"  Talithi  Cumi,"— which  is,— "  Damsel,  rise,"— 
And  she  immediately  did  ope  her  eyes, 
And  rose  and  walked  and  spake  before  them  all. 

Thus  far  the  traveller,  and  his  words  did  fall 
On  ears  an-hungered,  hearts  unsatisfied, 
Where  round  him,  listening  tense  and  eager-eyed, 
Lay  husbandmen  and  shepherds,  brown  and  rude, 
Great  worshippers  of  God  in  solitude, 
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Who  lay  out  night-long  on  Gilboa's  slopes 
Wakeful  and  prayerful,  while  their  inmost  hopes 
Burned  and  streamed  God-ward  :   now  the  tales  they 

heard 

Lit  all  the  dim  tracks  of  their  dreams,  and  stirred 
Their  hearts  to  utter  wistfulness. 

Said  one, 

Sir,  whom  thou  knowest,  David's  wished  son, 
Him  that  all  Israel  looketh  for  to  see, 
We  pray  thee,  tell  us,  Sir,  if  this  be  He  ? 
Another  questioned  if  before  Him  shone 
The  golden-hilted  sword  of  Gideon  ? 
And  other,  if  the  giant  shadows  grim 
Of  Gog  and  Magog,  either  side  of  Him 
Strode  as  twin  towers  ? 

But  their  questions  found 
No  answer,  for  the  traveller,  rising,  bound 
His  leathern  girdle  taut  about  the  waist, 
Nor  paused  even  of  Jacob's  well  to  taste, 
Ere  taking  up  his  staff,  and  with  his  head 
Bowed  as  in  pensive  thought,  he  vanished 
Under  the  aqueduct  and  down  the  lane 
Of  almug  trees,  and  was  not  seen  again. 

But  now  thro*  all  the  verdure-lands  that  run 

Westward  as  far  as  ancient  Ascalon, 

There  went  a  thrill  of  hope,  expectancy 

Of  marvels  very  precious  soon  to  be, 

A  vision  vaguely  tho*  of  all  men  seen, 

Of  something  longed  for  that  had  never  been  : 


Yea,  hope  delicious  as  a  cloud  of  dew 

In  heat  of  harvest-tide,  refreshed  these  true 

And  meek  of  heart ;  and  so  it  was  that  now 

The  ploughman  wearied  not  behind  his  plough, 

And  the  sweet  vision  fell  as  rain  to  cheer 

The  gleaner  and  the  sunburn'd  vine-dresser ; 

Now  children,  knee-deep  in  anemones, 

Were  wary  in  their  plucking,  lest  the  trees 

Burn  with  a  rosy  grace,  or  round  the  wall 

A  sudden  brightness  rise,  a  clear  voice  call ; 

The  very  Elders,  wise  men,  grave,  sedate, 

In  their  stone  seats  against  the  city  gate, 

Ran  thin  long  fingers  thro'  their  beards,  and  pause 

Made  in  expounding  of  ancestral  saws : 

So  much  the  wonder  held  them,  their  old  eyes 

Gazed  only  on  the  far-off  eastern  skies, 

And  their  old  hearts  grew  hopeful,  waiting  thus, 

No  longer  wisdom-wise  and  garrulous. 

II 

The  Rich  Obed  Seeketh 

Now  Obed  was  a  man  of  Enganim 
Of  priestly  family,  and  there  fell  to  him 
Much  honour,  and  of  riches  not  a  few ; 
According  as  the  Law  said,  would  he  do, 
And  so  betimes  it  was  his  wont  to  rise 
And  on  Mount  Ebal  burn  due  sacrifice. 
Withal,  he  was  of  honourable  estate, 
But  as  his  goods  were,  so  his  pride  was  great. 
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About  the  time  whereof  my  tale  doth  tell 
It  so  did  hap  that  sore  distress  befell 
The  region  round,  for  out  of  Assur  rose 
A  wind  long-blowing,  weariest  wind  that  blows, 
A  wind  of  desolation,  night  and  day 
Burning  and  withering,  and  its  blast  did  slay 
The  fallings  of  his  flocks,  and  where  the  vine 
Curled  in  and  out,  travelling  the  trellised  line, 
The  hot  wind  sear'd  the  tender  leaves,  and  left 
Only  the  bare  stem,  leaf-and-grape-bereft. 

So,  squatting  on  the  earth  beside  his  gate, 
Old  Obed,  angered  and  disconsolate, 
Drew  his  cloak's  end  about  his  eyes,  and  thrust 
Indignantly  his  fingers  through  the  dust, 
And  growled,  and  questioned  if  the  Lord  were  just. 

And  therewithal,  as  soon  as  he  heard  tell 
How  that  this  Rabbi  fed  by  miracle 
A  multitude  lost  in  the  wilderness, 
Raised  up  the  dead,  and  maimed  folk  no  less, 
So  that  they  leapt  and  cast  their  crutches  by, 
Healing  all  maladies  immediately  : 
Old  Obed,  when  these  tidings  reached  his  ears, — 
Being  book-learned,  and  in  bygone  years 
A  traveller,  faring  even  all  the  way 
Round  from  Palmyra  to  Pamphylia, — 
Straight  hi  his  mind  conceived  that  Jesus  were 
None  other  than  a  mighty  soothsayer, 
Such  as  the  cunning  Apollonious, 
Him  that  all  Jewry  styled  the  marvellous, 
Or  Simon,  called  the  Subtle,  or  again 
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Ben-Dossa,  wizard  of  Beer-sheba's  plain  : 

These  sons  of  Endor,  tho'  the  nights  be  dark, 

See  well  the  stars  and  to  their  converse  hark, 

Yea,  the  words  writ  on  Night's  pale  diadem 

Be  ever  clear  and  simple  unto  them, 

Who  with  a  wand  drive  off  the  gadfly  swarms, 

Guide  the  hot  thunderbolts,  and  roll  big  storms 

From  Carmel  round  by  Tabor,  and  thence  on 

Till  they  go  crashing  over  Lebanon 

And  whirl  away  into  the  wilderness, 

To  fade  afar  in  Zobar  ;  they,  no  less, 

Are  learned  in  all  subtler  sorceries, 

And  go  and  gather  shadows  under  trees 

And  draw  them  round  and  lightly  weave  them  o'er 

The  threshers  resting  by  the  threshing-floor. 

This  Jesus  walking  now  in  Galilee, 

Said  Obed,  being  younger,  well  might  be 

Skilled  in  new  spells  of  yet  more  potent  charm, 

And  doubtless  He  would  do  away  the  harm 

The  wind  among  his  flocks  and  vines  had  made, 

If  with  a  liberal  largess  He  were  paid. 

And  thereupon  a  band  of  slaves  he  sent 

This  Rabbi  seeking,  with  a  shrewd  intent, 

If  for  a  fair  reward  He  might  be  won 

Haply  to  Enganim  in  Esdralon. 

These  making  tight  their  belts,  swung  out  and 

forth 

The  way  of  caravans  when  journeying  north, 
The  white  bright  way  that  round  the  lake  doth  run, 
To  far  Damascus,  under  the  Syrian  sun. 
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So,  while  the  slaves  of  Obed  took  their  way 
Pursuing  the  new  Rabbi,  on  a  day, 
Late  in  the  afternoon  they  saw  the  crest 
Of  Hermon  floating  midway  in  the  west, 
Whereof  the  snowy  peak  in  sunshine  late 
Glowed  as  a  ripened  rose-red  pomegranate. 
Anon,  upon  a  morning  calm  and  fair, 
Soft -gleaming  in  the  sun-sweet,  dew-lit  air, 
Below  them  spread  the  Lake  Tiberias, 
The  lucid  water  smooth  and  bright  as  glass, 
Blue-burnished,  brilliant,  burning  placidly, 
And  many  were  the  flowery  meads  thereby, 
Orchards,  and  round  the  margin  spicy  trees, 
Bold  rocks  of  porphyry,  and  terraces 
Of  marble,  dipping  to  the  sapphire  lake. 

They  spied  a  fisherman,  and  him  bespake, 
Just  casting  off  his  boat  from  where  'twas  made 
Fast  to  a  grassy  point,  within  a  shade 
Of  oleanders  ;   and  the  fisher  saith  : 
The  Rabbi,  newly  come  from  Nazareth  ? 
Aye,  since  the  month  of  I  jar  He  hath  ta'en 
His  way  adown  by  Jordan's  lower  plain, 
And  His  disciples  with  Him  ;  ah,  sirs,  we 
Saw  none  such  mighty  works  in  Galilee 
As  He  hath  wrought  among  us. 

They  had  need 

To  hear  no  more,  but  hasted  with  all  speed 
And  gat  them  running  down  the  river-side, 
Far  as  the  ford,  whereby  the  water  wide 
Unfurls,  and  slumbers,  motionless  and  green, 
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Fring'd  round  with  tamarinds  that  toward  it  lean. 
So,  coming  to  the  pool,  a  man  they  found 
Culling  the  healing  herbs  that  spring  around 
The  water  verge,  cool  frondage  and  hot  root. 
His  vesture  flowing  down  from  head  to  foot 
Was  white  as  snow-drift  on  a  mountain-lawn  ; 
And  to  salute  him,  those  worn  slaves  were  drawn 
By  native  reverence,  for  in  him  they  saw 
No  cold  sleek  Pharisee,  who  held  the  Law, 
With  naught  beside,  nor  love  to  God  or  man  ; 
But  he  was  of  the  Essenes,  so  they  ran 
And  greeted  him  with  joyousness,  for  these 
Are  held  in  honour  for  true  pieties, — 
Full-ripened  fruit  of  unfeigned  godliness, 
So  much,  their  very  eyes  do  seem  to  bless 
Whomso  they  gaze  on.  And  they  craved  if  he 
Knew  of  the  Rabbi  out  of  Galilee, 
Who  even  as  an  Essene  spake  sweet  words, 
Working  great  works  and  healing  men  and  herds  ? 

The  Essene  murmured  that  the  Rabbi  crossed 
Engaddi's  green  oasis,  and  was  lost 
To  them,  in  farther  lands  beyond.  But  where  ? — 

The  Essene  pluckt  a  bough  that  grew  anear, 
And  with  its  purple  blossom  pointed  far, 
Far  out  toward  Moab  and  the  plains  of  Ar. 

And  so,  with  bruised  feet,  the  weary  slaves 
Must  on,  and  wade  the  wan  green  river  waves, 
Only  to  labour  up  the  rocky  track 
To  where  old  Herod's  fortress,  looming  black, 
Down-glowers  on  that  desolate  expanse 
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Wherein  the  Dead  Sea  lies  in  a  deep  trance, 
And  dreams  its  dreadful  dreams  eternally. 

At  Jacob's  Well,  beneath  the  date-palm  tree, 
There  lay  at  rest  a  mighty  caravan, 
That  bare  from  Egypt  balm  Arabian, 
Oil-olive  and  baled  spice  and  cinnamon. 
But  while  the  leathern  buckets  were  down-spun, 
Or  drawn  up  dripping  from  the  cold  dark  well, 
The  camel  drivers  yet  had  time  to  tell 
The  slaves  of  Obed  how  at  the  new  moon 
The  folk  of  Gadara  found  a  great  boon 
In  one,  a  Prophet  surely,  greater  even 
Than  David  or  Isaiah,  tearing  seven 
Fierce  demons  from  a  weaver-woman  ;  yea, 
And  when  a  murthered  man  lay  by  the  way 
With  head  smit  off  by  Robber  Barabbas, 
The  Rabbi,  as  He  happened  to  pass, 
Called  him,  and  straight  the  murthered  man  arose, 
And  gat  him  to  his  garden. 

Then  did  those 

Disheartened  seekers  yet  take  heart  again, 
And  hasted  hopefully  with  might  and  main, 
Going  up  quickly  by  the  Pilgrim's  Way, 
Till  they  were  even  come  to  Gadara, 
That  city,  tower-girdled.  Yet  not  there 
Was  Jesus  to  be  found,  and  so  despair 
Fell  on  them,  tho'  they  slacken'd  not  the  pace, 
But  sped  on  bravely  to  those  wells  of  grace, 
The  springs  of  Amalha,  whereby,  alas, 
Only  that  very  morn  did  Jesus  pass, 
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So  lately,  yet  was  gone  ;  and  here,  behold, 

On  every  hand  the  murmuring  voices  told 

How  strength  and  loving-kindness,  blending,  shone 

Bright  on  His  brow,  and  rang  in  every  tone 

Of  that  heart-sounding  voice  ;  yea,  they  had  felt, 

Even  by  the  dusty  way,  as  tho'  they  dwelt 

High  in  a  place  of  peace  and  mountain  air 

While  Jesus  in  their  midst  was  walking  there  ; 

And  when  He  went,  they  yearned  after  Him, 

And  followed  even  to  the  water-brim 

That  noble,  lowly  One,  the  meek  and  strong, 

Followed  Him  singing  all  the  way  along 

And  waving  sweet  mimosa  boughs,  and  so 

They  came  down  to  the  Lake,  and  saw  Him  go 

Into  a  fishing  smack  ;  the  rowers  row, 

The  white  sail  fills  and  rounds  with  freshening  wind, 

And  they  upon  the  brown  sands  left  behind, 

Stand  and  see  Jesus  sailing  on  His  way 

Over  the  blue  waves  unto  Magdala. 

Thus  it  had  happened  that  same  morning  tide 
The  murmuring  voices  said  on  every  side  ; 
All  they  had  seen  Him  even  close  at  hand, 
Heard  Him  and  hailed  and  followed  to  the  sand, 
And  gazed  till  He  was  gone  across  the  waves. 

But  when  they  heard  these  things,  old  Obed's 

slaves 

Did  fear  their  master's  wrath  exceedingly, 
If  so  he  knew  how  they  had  failed  to  see 
The  Rabbi,  when  so  near  Him  ;  so  once  more, 
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Dejectedly,  with  lagging  feet  and  sore, 

They  took  the  outward  way  and  crossed  the  waters 

Of  Jordan  by  the  Bridge  of  Jacob's  Daughters, 

And  so  came  down  to  the  Judean  land. 

And  every  day  they  heard  on  every  hand 

The  blissful  eager  rumour  running  wide, 

And  still  they  sought,  and  still  they  never  spied 

Him  whom  the  rumour  told  of.  So  it  was 

Upon  a  time  when  they  with  pain  did  pass 

Along  the  burning  way,  their  sandals  torn, 

Their  hearts  nigh  failing  and  their  hopes  out-worn, 

They  in  the  way  came  on  a  Pharisee 

Who  rode  upon  an  ass  and  made  as  he 

Would  pass  them,  being  bound  on  pilgrimage 

Up  to  Mount  Ephraim.  They,  the  reverend  sage 

Obsequiously  saluting,  craved  him  say 

If  peradventure  on  his  holy  way 

He  had  encountered  One  who  as  a  god 

Came  out  of  Galilee,  and  where  He  trod, 

There  signs  and  miracles  were  shewed  forth 

And  mighty  works  of  power  ? 

Rising  wrath, 

Even  as  a  wind  along  a  darkling  sea, 
Wrinkled  the  hook'd  face  of  the  Pharisee, 
Whiles  he  cried  out :   O  pagan  slaves,  O  ye 
Blasphemous,  ignorant,  and  despicable, 
There  cometh  neither  sign  nor  miracle 
Save  from  Jerusalem  :   be  ye  aware 
Only  Jehovah  in  His  Temple  there 
Is  mighty  :  but  impostors,  even  as  ye, 
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Ignorant,  blasphemous,  come  from  Galilee. 

And  while  the  slaves  recoiled  before  his  fist, 
Lifted  and  clencht,  bound  even  to  the  wrist 
With  sacred  text  and  couplet,  from  his  seat 
The  furious  Pharisee  leapt  to  the  street, 
And  pluckt  up  stones  and  in  his  fury  slang 
Them  at  the  slaves,  and  high  his  shrill  tones  rang 
With  Racca  !  Racca  ! — howling  verse  on  verse 
Of  imprecation  and  every  ritual  curse. 

Then  straight  the  slaves  fled  back  to  Enganim, 
And  bare  their  tidings  unto  Obed,  grim 
And  angered,  for  his  flocks  died  day  by  day, 
And  still  his  vines  were  scorched  and  burned  away. 

But  all  the  while  the  fame  of  Jesus  grew 
From  wonderful  to  beautiful,  and  drew 
All  humble,  hungry-hearted  folk  to  Him  ; 
Yea,  while  the  flocks  died  there  in  Enganim, 
Behold,  not  far  away,  His  fame  increased, — 
As  dawn  behind  the  mountains  of  the  east 
Rises  and  fills  the  fine  frail  shining  air 
With  radiance  ever  welling  lovelier, 
As  wave  on  wave  the  varying  brilliance  glows 
From  blue  to  golden,  golden  to  full  rose  : 
So  ran  His  fame  along  from  place  to  place, 
Sweetly  consoling,  perfected  in  grace. 
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Ill 

Publius  Septimus^  the  Powerful,  Seeketh 

THERE  was  then  at  that  time  a  man  of  might, 
A  rich  centurion  and  a  Roman  knight, 
Who  Publius  Septimus  was  named,  and  he 
DwelTd  in  a  mountain  fort  and  held  in  fee 
The  valley  lands  of  Cesarea. — Rough 
The  old  knight  was,  a  veteran  scarr'd  and  tough, 
Who  in  the  season  when  Tiberias  warr'd 
Against  the  Parthians,  reapt  a  fair  reward 
Of  booty,  and  had  plundered  goodly  lands 
What  time  Samaria  raised  her  rebel  bands. 
Moreover,  mines  he  owned  of  precious  ore 
In  Attica,  but  set  no  greater  store 
By  all  the  favours  that  the  gods  bestowed 
Upon  him,  than  the  friendship  Flaccus  owed 
And  freely  gave  him, — Flaccus  in  that  day 
The  Roman  Legate  over  Syria. 

So  ye  might  deem  that  he  had  gathered  bliss 
After  his  long  war-years,  and  yet,  I  wis, 
He  gat  no  happiness  of  life  at  all. 

Because  he  had  one  daughter  fair  and  small 
And  his  old  heart  was  tender  unto  her, 
But  pale  she  grew  and  ever  sicklier, 
Ailing  before  his  eyes  from  day  to  day  ; 
So  while  the  illness  wore  her  life  away, 
With  grieving  over  her  he  too  did  pine  ; 
Nor  could  diviner  anywise  divine 
Whence  came  the  evil  into  her,  or  why, 
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And  magian  might  not  heal  the  malady  : 
Nay,  altho'  mighty  men  came  down  from  Tyre, 
They  quenched  not  the  hidden,  subtle  fire 
Whereof  the  little  maid  was  languishing. 
Therefore  amid  his  lordly  banqueting 
Heavy  his  heart  was,  and  his  merchandise, 
Bales  big  with  pearls,  were  hateful  in  his  eyes. 

How  wanly,  if  her  father  spake,  she  smiled  ! 
And  seem'd,  and  was  indeed,  a  shadow-child, 
Pale  as  a  moon,  far  spent,  that  sinking  shines 
Into  a  graveyard  thro'  the  funeral  pines. 
And  always  ailing  on  her  balcony 
She  lay,  and  gazed  on  the  Tyrian  Sea, 
Breaking  below,  and  thought  on  the  same  foam 
In  a  fair  galley  she  had  sailed  from  Rome  ; 
For  she  remembered  well  those  olden  days 
And  yellow  roses  in  a  Tuscan  vase, 
And  Roman  gardens  when  the  soft  skies  rained  ; 
Dreamed,  and  grew  paler,  yet  of  naught  complained. 

In  time  there  came  unto  that  mountain  fort 
Men  of  Chorazim,  merchants,  and  they  brought 
More  wares  than  broidered  stuff  and  silken  bales, 
For  travellers'  tidings,  too,  they  bare,  and  tales 
Of  how  a  noble  Rabbi,  new  arisen, 
Delivered  troubled  souls  from  demon-prison, 
And  beat  down  Satan  by  one  small  still  word  : 
Whereof  as  soon  as  Septimus  had  heard, 
Picked  soldiers,  three  decuria,  forth  he  sent 
With  orders  that  they  make  search  diligent 
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Throughout  all  cities  of  Decapolis, 
All  Galilee,  and  every  town  of  his, 
Far  up  the  coast,  and  down  to  Ascalon. 

Then  straight,  in  order  marching,  they  were  gone, 
And  while  they  marched,  their  iron  sandals  rang 
Sharp  on  the  basalt  blocks  with  rigid  clang, 
Tramping  the  Roman  Road  that  cleaves  in  twain 
Sly  Antipas'  more  westerly  domain, 
And  doth  its  course  from  Cesarea  take 
Until  thou  comest  over  against  the  Lake. 

Marching  by  night,  the  startled  shepherds  heard 
Their  tramp,  and  watched  them  anxious  and  afeard, 
As  sternly  on  the  hills  they  trod,  and  bright 
Their  torches  gleamed,  and  burned  again  in  light 
Shot  from  their  polished  armour.  Thro'  the  day 
With  heavy  tread  they  held  their  martial  way, 
Drove  lances  into  hayricks,  trod  the  corn, 
Broke  open  doors  on  babes  but  newly  born, 
Trampled  the  vineyard,  broke  the  orchard  boughs, 
Came  like  a  storm  upon  the  lonely  house, 
Till  frightened  women  from  their  cottages 
Ran  white  and  trembling,  hoping  to  appease 
Their  fury  with  a  gift  of  honey-cake, 
Figs,  and  great  bowls  of  wine  whereat  they  slake 
Their  thirst  in  single  gulps,  against  the  doors 
Lounging,  or  sprawling  under  sycamores. 

In  such  like  manner,  lower  Galilee 
They  searched  over,  but  could  nowhere  see 
Jesus, — save  in  the  shining  silver-clear 
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Path  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  everywhere 

That  Rabbi's  way  had  lain.  And  so  they  grew 

Aweary  of  their  seeking,  when  they  drew 

So  oft  anear,  yet  never  found  Him, — till 

At  last,  in  anger,  they  conceived  an  ill 

Suspicion  that  with  subtlety  and  guile 

The  folk  of  Jewry  answered  them,  the  while 

Good  care  they  took  to  hide  their  wizard  by, 

Lest  Rome  attain  Him  and  His  sorcery. 

Wherefore  on  the  poor  pious  souls  that  dwell 

Amid  the  hill-countrie  of  Israel, 

The  soldiers  of  their  sullen  churlishness 

Inflicted  vengeance  and  wrought  dire  distress 

For  wrongs  that  were  not :   in  so  much  that  they 

In  ambush  hidden  by  the  bridges  lay, 

And  sprang  out  on  the  Pilgrims  when  they  came, 

Shouting  in  savagery  the  Rabbi's  name  ; 

Rushed  on  the  virgins,  tore  their  veils  aside, 

And  cufFd  them,  when  but  frightened  maids  they 

spied  : 

At  sundown  when  the  pitchers  to  the  wells 
Are  borne  for  filling,  and  the  city  dwells 
In  quiet,  resting  from  the  day-long  heat, 
Then  came  those  soldiers  racing  down  the  street, 
Burst  into  synagogues,  and  rudely  beat 
With  profane  sword-hilts  on  the  cedarn  Ark 
Where  Holy  Books  lay  folded  in  spice-bark. 
Then  southward  raging  on  their  way  they  bore, 
And  came  into  that  Mount  that  lieth  o'er 
By  ancient  Hebron,  where  in  wooded  glen 


And  rocky  cavern,  Hermits,  holy  men, 

Live  out  their  silvern  age  in  vigils  there, 

And  serve  the  Lord  with  fasting,  psalm,  and  prayer  : 

These  from  their  caves,  and  by  the  beard,  they  forth 

Dragg'd,  and  with  impious  oath,  and  blows  of  wrath, 

Demanded  by  what  hill  or  desert  palms 

They  hid  their  Rabbi  of  the  new  strange  charms  ? 

Phoenician  merchantmen  they  next  waylaid, 

And  these  perforce  an  hundred  drachmas  paid 

To  each  decurion,  being  thus  to  blame 

In  that  they  had  not  heard  the  Rabbi's  name  : 

Till  they  so  dreaded  and  so  loathed  were 

That  herdsmen  and  the  hillside  cottager, 

And  even  those  wild  shepherds,  they  that  thrive 

Amid  red  sandy  Edom,  whence  they  drive 

White  oxen  for  the  Temple's  sacrifice, — 

These  all  in  terror,  soon  as  they  laid  eyes 

On  the  hard  glitter  of  the  marching  band, 

Turned,  and  fled  upward  to  the  high  waste  land 

That  lieth  on  the  farther  mountain-side  ; 

And  withered  hags  and  witches  serpent-eyed 

On  terraced  heights,  flung  out  their  tangled  hair 

And  shook  it  wildly  in  the  windy  air, 

Hurling  bad  luck  at  them,  and  calling  loud 

For  vengeance  to  Elias. 

Fierce  and  proud, 

Unmoved  amid  this  tumult,  they  marched  on, 
And  so  came  down  as  far  as  Ascalon, 
But  found  not  Jesus  even  there, — returned, 
And  marched  back  up  the  sea-coast  sands  that  burned 
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Beneath  their  iron  shoon. 

Then  on  a  day 

When  Cesarea  was  not  far  away, 
And  while  they  walked  a  fair  green  valley-lawn, 
Early,  when  first  the  day  began  to  dawn, 
They  saw  a-top  the  rocky  cliff  that  hove 
Sheer  on  the  one  hand,  a  green  laurel  grove, 
Bright  leaved  and  darkly-shadow'd,  and  it  faced 
Due  east,  with  morning's  flying  radiance  graced, 
And  white  among  the  green  leaves,  white  as  snow, 
Shone  out  a  Temple's  carven  portico, 
With  beautiful  slim  pillars,  slim  and  tall, 
Each  pillar  wreathed  in  rose-coronal, 
All  in  a  measure  through  the  laurel  seen, 
And  yet  half-hidden  in  their  veilings  green. 
Anon  upon  the  Temple  steps  appeared 
An  old  man,  holy,  with  age-silvered  beard, 
And  frail  few  locks  with  twined  laurel  crowned. 
In  girdle  of  pure  gold  his  waist  was  bound, 
His  tunic  was  of  saffron  sendaline. 
And  there,  on  high,  full  in  the  morning-shine, 
On  those  fair  marble  steps  he  took  his  stand, 
Having  an  harper's  harp  within  his  hand, 
The  while  he  waited  gravely  on  this  wise 
To  greet  the  first  beam  from  the  eastern  skies. 

They  waved  an  olive  spray,  and  from  below 
Hailed  the  old  priest  on  high  :   And  did  he  know 
This  Prophet  whereof  all  the  people  spake, 
Arisen,  it  would  seem,  beside  the  Lake 
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Of  Galilee,  and  come  abroad  with  fine 
New  marvels,  changing  water  into  wine, 
And  raising  dead  men  by  His  curious  charms  ? 

The  grave  old  man,  extending  then  his  arms, 
Serenely  spake  into  the  morning  air, 
Calling  across  the  valley  from  the  fair 
White-templed  height : 

O  Romans,  how  come  ye 
To  look  for  prophet  out  of  Galilee, 
Or  wonder-worker  from  barbarian 
Judea's  peasant  folk  ?  How  say  ye,  can 
Jew,  or  ourselves,  indeed,  the  fixt  intent 
Of  Zeus,  ordained  beyond  the  firmament, 
Alter,  or  move  that  will  unalterable  ? 
Ye  surely  know  the  peddled  miracle 
Is  not  for  such  as  ye  :  whose  fane  I  serve, 
Phoebus,  alone  reveals,  yet  may  not  swerve 
The  far  eternal  Will :  for  shame,  for  shame  ! 
Get  ye  unto  the  place  from  whence  ye  came, 
And  on  such  errand,  barbarous  and  mean, 
Let  not  again  the  arms  of  Rome  be  seen. 

Shame-faced,  as  in  defeat,  with  heads  cast  down, 
The  soldiers  gat  them  to  the  fortress-town 
Of  Cesarea,  saying  thus  and  thus 
The  matter  lay  ;  and  greatly  Septimus 
Griev'd,  and  his  spoil  seemed  even  hatefuller, 
Beholding  the  wan  maid,  and  seeing  her 
Dying,  for  whom  he  lived  :   but  he  knew  well 
The  gods  had  willed  it,  and  no  miracle 
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Could  change  their  iron  law  unalterable  : 

So  he  must  only  wait  and  see  her  die. 

And  always  ailing  on  her  balcony 

Lay  the  pale  maiden  in  her  beauty  faint, 

And  made  no  moan  and  murmured  no  complaint, 

But  out  of  dying  eyes  gazed  wistfully 

On  white  waves  roving  the  blue  Tyrian  Sea. 

And  even  while  she  lay  there  dying, — lo, 
More  quickly  ran  the  rumours  to  and  fro, 
Singing  in  all  men's  ears,  as  sweetly  sings 
The  nightingale,  and  as  a  cool  wind  springs 
Out  of  the  dusky  heart  of  night,  and  strews 
Pale  precious  star-light  with  delicious  dews 
That  ease  the  dry  lands  of  their  parching  pain 
And  cause  bowed  lilies  to  rise  up  again  : 
So  where  the  fisher  fished  and  thresher  threshed, 
Dulled    eyes    were    brightened    and    tired    hearts 

refreshed. 

IV 

The   Poor  Widow  of  Israel 

THERE  was  a  widow,  the  most  miserable 
Of  all  the  widows  then  in  Israel, 
Poor,  lean,  and  palsied  in  her  every  limb  : 
'Tween  Cesarea  and  fair  Enganim 
She  dwelled  in  despairing  poverty, 
Her  home  the  meanest  of  the  huts  that  be 
Hid  in  a  cleft  of  those  lone  barren  hills. 
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Of  tender  age,  but  old  in  many  ills, 

A  little  son,  an  only  child  she  had, 

And  never  in  his  life  had  he  been  glad, 

Nor  e'er  went  out  into  the  fields  to  play, 

But  suffered  meekly  on  his  bed  alway  ; 

For  since  his  mother  from  her  bosom  lean 

That  little  helpless  maimed  child  did  wean, 

Now  seven  terrible  dark  years  ago, 

He  lay  and  bare  an  heavy  load  of  woe 

Upon  the  rotten  rags  that  were  his  bed, 

Starving  and  moaning,  rackt  from  foot  to  head. 

But  heavy  as  his  burdens  were,  no  less 

His  mother's  load  of  woe  and  wretchedness, 

For  she  was  ever  starving,  ill,  and  poor 

Exceedingly,  and  long  a  fever  sore 

Had  raged  'neath  her  clinging  rags,  till  now 

She  was  as  withered  as  a  fallen  bough, 

And  dark  and  twisted  as  uprooted  vine. 

The  crusted  ancient  miseries  did  twine 

As  thickly  over  them,  as  grows  the  mould 

On  broken  potsherds  lost  and  left  untold 

Years  in  a  vacant  house  grown  ruinous. 

Alone  they  lived,  afar  from  all,  and  thus 
There  came  to  them  no  alms  of  barley  cake, 
No  wheaten  flour  a  little  bread  to  bake. 
Their  hearth  lay  ever  silent,  cold  and  damp, 
Long  had  the  oil  dried  in  their  red  clay  lamp, 
And  neither  seed  nor  mouldy  crust  remained 
In  their  small  battered  chest.  It  had  not  rained 
The  whole  year  through  ;  their  only  goat  had  died  ; 
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Their  fig-tree,  withering  by  the  door,  had  dried, 
Till  dead  fruit  mocked  them  like  a  cruel  thought ; 
And  so  with  pain  among  the  rocks  she  sought 
To  gather  a  few  herbs  and  roots  of  trees, 
Whereon  they  starved  slowly  :   yet  were  these 
God's  people  in  His  own  and  promised  land, 
Where  even  birds  of  evil  at  His  hand 
Eat,  and  are  fill'd  and  there  is  left  to  spare. 

But  on  a  time  a  beggar  entered  there, 
Being  night-wildered  on  his  way,  and  he 
A  poor  man's  pity  had,  and  willingly 
The  one  scant  morsel  from  his  wallet  drew, 
Praised  God,  and  gave  unto  the  other  two. 
So  while  he  rested  by  their  hearthstone  cold 
And  scratcht  the  wounds  upon  his  legs,  he  told 
Of  One  who  was  the  hope  of  hopeless  men, 
How  single  loaves  became  as  seven  when 
He  brake  and  blessed  them,  how  all  disease 
Fled  at  His  touch,  and  often  on  His  knees 
He  gathered  little  Innocents  who  smiled 
Well-knowing  how  He  loved  every  child  ; 
All  poor  and  humble,  all  despised  folk, 
He  took  unto  Himself  and  fair  bespoke, 
With  promise  of  a  Kingdom,  such  an  one 
As  was  not,  no,  in  days  of  Solomon. 

This  widow  hearkened  with  heart-hungry  eyes : 
O  this  fair  Rabbi,  sorrow's  bright  sunrise 
And  golden  guerdon  of  rich  poverty, 
Say,  in  what  happy  town  abideth  He  ? 
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The  beggar  sighed  :   Ah,  and  thou  sayest  well 
That  blessed  is  the  place  where  He  doth  dwell, 
And  many  seek  it,  yet  have  never  found, 
For  all  do  hear  of  Him  whose  fame  goes  round 
All  Jewry  ; — as  the  sun  that  visits  all, 
Nor  leaves  untouched  a  single  patch  of  wall, 
Tho'  old  it  be  and  worn  :   yet  not  all  those 
Hearing,  have  found,  but  only  whom  He  chose. 

In  vain  the  slaves  of  Obed  sought  for  Him 
To  bring  Him  with  reward  to  Enganim, — 
And  Obed  owneth  herds  and  roods  of  land  : 
In  vain  did  Septimus  a  soldier  band 
Send  after  Him  as  far  as  Ascalon, 
And  yet,  for  all  they  sought,  He  was  not  won. 
Who  knoweth,  then,  His  veiled  vague  abode  ? 
Myself,  along  a  Galilean  road, 
Begging  of  bread,  myself  have  chanced  upon 
The  wearied  slaves  of  Obed  toiling  on, 
And  then  the  soldier  band  of  Septimus, 
Hard  men  and  seasoned,  proud  and  tyrannous ; 
Yet  all  these,  at  the  end,  as  in  defeat, 
Turned  home  with  sandals  torn  and  bruised  feet, 
And  owned  their  seeking  had  but  been  in  vain. 

He  ceased,  and  afterward  spake  not  again.   .  .  . 
But  sighed  and  rose  when  first  the  dawn  was  grey, 
And  taking  up  his  staff,  went  on  his  way 
Slowly  along  the  path  that  winds  adown 
Between  the  rocks  and  the  rough  heather  brown  ; 
So  gained  the  road,  trudged  on,  and  out  of  sight. 
The  widow  watched  :  then  from  the  morning  light, 
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Turned  to  her  home  where  always  it  was  night. 
And  poorer  still  the  paupered  hut  did  seem, 
Lit  for  a  moment  with  hope's  fleeting  gleam., 
But  hope  was  faded  and  the  gleam  was  flown 
And  she  was  desolate  and  woe-begone. 
So,  in  her  corner,  sick  at  heart,  she  heard, 
Faint  as  the  wing-beat  of  a  dipping  bird, 
In  quavered  words  her  little  maimed  son 
Plead  if  for  him  this  Rabbi  might  be  won, 
This  gentle  Rabbi,  He  that  loved  all 
Poor  little  children,  howso  weak  and  small, 
Taking  them  in  His  arms  and  on  His  knees, 
And  healing  every  sorrowful  disease, 
Tho'  woeful  poor  and  grievous  ill  they  were. 

The  widow  gathered  the  poor  child  to  her  : 
My  little  one,  how  should  I  go  to  seek 
The  Rabbi,  and  thou  here,  so  wan,  so  weak  ? 
Bethink  thee,  rich  is  Obed  ;  slaves  fulfil 
His  every  whim  and  bow  before  his  will, 
And  these  for  Jesus  seeking  went  afar 
Even  into  Moab  and  the  plains  of  Ar. 
Remember  Septimus  whom  soldiers  heed, 
And  how  he  sent  a  band  with  urgent  speed, 
Who  searched  with  diligence  all  Galilee 
From  Hebron  round  unto  the  western  sea. 

But  doubtless  Jesus  is  a  long  way  hence, 
And  ere  I  travelled  thither  and  came  thence, 
Alas,  thou  wouldst  be  dead.  And  if  by  grace 
Of  Heaven  I  met  Him  even  face  to  face, 
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How  thinkest  thou  He  might  entreated  be, 
For  whom  the  great  ones  unavailingly 
Sigh,  and  do  scour  the  region  round  about  ? 
Nay,  little  mained  one,  have  thou  no  doubt, 
The  mighty  Rabbi  would  not  hither  come 
So  many  miles,  and  to  so  poor  an  home 
For  such  a  little  impotent  who  lies 
Low  on  an  heap  of  rags. 

Then  from  his  eyes          • 
A  tear  ran  down  to  either  withered  cheek  : 
Ah,  Jesus  loveth  all  the  small  and  weak, 
And  I  am  still  so  small  and  miserable, 
So  ill,  and  do  so  wish  I  might  be  well. 

Whereon  his  mother,  sorely  grieved,  cried  : 
Mine  own  poor  little  one,  thou  art  so  tied 
And  bound  with  chains  of  misery,  how  dare  I 
Leave  thee  alone  here  ? — surely  thou  wilt  die. 
The  roads  are  long,  man's  pity  is  but  brief, 
And  I  so  ragged,  limping,  sear'd  with  grief, 
That  the  farm  dogs  would  wake  and  howl  on  me. 
The  widow's  ragged  importunity 
Who  would  give  heed  to  ?  who  her  forlorn  cry 
Hearken,  and  guide  her  to  that  sweet  Rabbi  ? 
And  O,  my  Sorrow,  Jesus  may  be  dead, 
For  many  rich  and  noble  ones  have  sped 
In  vain  to  meet  with  Him  :  so  gracious  He, 
So  fair,  and  wonderful  exceedingly, 
That  Heaven,  who  a  brief  while  sent  Him  here, 
Hath  now  recalled  Him  beyond  the  Sphere, 


And  with  Him  dies  the  hope  that  dawned  on  us 
Poor  folk,  the  sorrowful  and  piteous. 

Then  out  of  those  vile  rags  whereon  he  lies 
Feebly  he  lifts  his  hands  in  pleading-wise, 
And  feebly  murmurs :   Yet  I  pray  that  He 
May  come  to  us. 

And  lo,  immediately, 
Amid  the  rags  and  darkness  of  that  room, 
A  sweet  air  moved,  a  light  began  to  bloom, 
And  at  the  threshold  Jesus  drawing  nigh 
Smiled  on  the  child,  and  answered  : 

Here  Am  I. 


"The    Problem 

EITHER,  before  us  and  behind, 
Suns  forming  and  dissolving ;  undesigned 
Whirling  of  atoms,  aimlessly  together 
Wreathed  and  unwreathed ;  all  meaningless,  all  blind ; 
Only  vast  driftings  of  the  cosmic  weather : 

Or,  an  unceasing  mind, 

That  thinks  the  heavens  in  all  the  range  thereof, 
The  earth  and  every  microcosm  beneath, 
And  far  beyond  the  wilderness  of  death 
Flashes  the  lightning  we  have  known  as  love. 
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"The  Dial  of  Ahaz 

[KING  HEZEKIAH  lies  ill  upon  a  divan  covered  with  tiger- 
skins.  The  lattice  is  open  to  let  in  the  air.  He  is 
looking  into  a  courtyard  surrounded  by  a  gallery. 
In  the  centre  is  the  sundial  of  Ahaz,  a  pillar  at  the 
top  of  a  tier  of  steps  ;  as  the  sun  declines,  the  shadow 
moves  from  step  to  step.  Above,  in  the  near  distance, 
is  the  upper  range  of  the  buildings  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  A  maiden  and  a  Nubian  slave  in  attend- 
ance.,] 

Hezekiah  :  The  yellow  sunlight  on  that  dull  red  wall 
Is  hot  and  fevered  as  my  languid  blood, 
It  hardly  moves  through  the  thick  afternoon  .  .  . 
No  wind,  no  air  ;   and  I  am  ill  and  faint. 

Maiden  :   Far  be  it  from  my  Lord  the  King. 

Hezekiah  :  Fan  me, 

I  must  have  air  :   you  and  the  Nubian  both, 
Fan  me  with  your  wide-plumed,  green-feathered  fans. 

Maiden  :    I'll  be  a  wind  from  Hebron  for  the  King. 

Hezekiah  :  Aye,  Hebron,  where  the  oaks  grow,  there 

I'd  be ! 

There  I  could  feel  the  wind  moving  the  leaves, 
And  hear  the  cool  brook  running  on  smooth  stones. 
But  now  my  life  grows  faint  for  want  of  breath  : 
Here  I  lie  stifling  all  the  afternoon, 
And  see  the  tortured  dragons  writhe  along 
That  carven  gallery,  while  the  sun  stands  still, 
And  the  black  shadow  moves  not  on  the  dial. 
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Why  lags  the  afternoon  so  long  ?  I  feel 
That  evil  glare  of  sunlight  on  red  walls 
Run  like  a  poison  thro'  my  sickly  mind. 

Maiden  :    Our  fans,  we  pray,  bring  comfort  to  my 
Lord. 

Hezekiah  :    No,    no  :    enough — I  would    the    sun 

were  down. 

Besides,  your  fanning  only  brings  to  me 
The  loathed  odour  of  the  air  without. 
I  smell  stale  blood ;  the  morning  sacrifice 
Has  burned  down,  but  the  fat  still  smoulders  on, 
And  here  the  smoke,  like  some  vile-meaning  jinn, 
Wreathes  toward  me,  or  hangs  lurking  in  the  air. 
I  am  so  weary  of  Jerusalem, 
And  this  dead  glare  of  sunlight  on  dull  walls  .  .  . 
But  hearken  ;   with  a  royal  retinue 
To-morrow  we  go  up  to  Hebron  :   aye, 
At  dawn  be  ready,  for  among  the  hills 
To-morrow  I  shall  live  and  breathe  again. — 
Bear  me  away  now  on  the  wings  of^a  song. 


Song 


Green  grow  the  oaks  on  the  cool  heights  of  Hebron, 
Fly  away,  my  soul,  where  the  woods  are  green  ; 

Tall  grows  the  corn  and  the  young  vine  flourishes, 
Fly  away,  my  soul,  to  the  corn  and  the  vine  ; 

Cool  fall  the  dews  on  the  deep  ferns  of  Hebron, 
Fly  away,  my  soul,  to  the  ferns  and  the  dew. 

Green  wave  the  leaves  where  the  King's  House  of  Ivory 

Looms  in  the  wood  like  a  moon  over  Ajalon  : 
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Fly  away,  fly  away  ;  be  ready  for  the  King. 
There  shall  the  great  King,  coming  from  Jerusalem, 
Rest  him, — cool  him, — heal  him  in  the  green. 

Hezekiah  :    Well  sung ;    and  now  give  heed  to  my 

command  ; 
To-morrow  at  the  break  of  dawn  we  go. 

[Enter  COURTIER. 

Courtier  :  My  Lord,  the  man  of  God,  in  camel's  hair, 
Waits  at  the  door,  gripping  his  iron  beard 
And  staring  on  the  ground. 

Hezekiah  :  Let  him  come  in  : 

God  takes  this  man  aside  and  tells  him  things, 
Even  when  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  fail. 

[Enter  the  PROPHET. 

Isaiah  :   King  Hezekiah,  God  has  a  word  for  thee. 
His  word  is  brief. — Set  now  thy  house  in  order  ; 
For  ere  the  sun  go  down  upon  the  dial 
Of  Ahaz,  thou  art  gathered  to  thy  fathers. 

[Silence. 

Hezekiah  (after  a  pause]  :    Go  from  me  all !  I  will 
have  no  one  here. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 

I  had  not  thought  of  this.  O  God,  to  die  ! 
Never  to  see  the  sun  again — to  die  ! 
Never  to  see  the  sweet  warm  light  of  day, 
Nor  this  fair  city,  nor  my  palace  walls, 
Thy  Temple,  nor  the  holy  hill  of  Zion  ; 
To  go  into  the  grave,  the  dark- — so  soon, 
Before  the  sun  go  down  upon  the  dial ! 
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I  thought  the  day  was  standing  still ;   but  lo, 
While  I  complained,  how  it  was  creeping  on — 
And  now  to  die,  ere  that  brief  beam  be  gone  ! 
I  am  no  longer  King  ;   I  have  no  crown, 
No  throne,  no  slave  ;   no  one  to  help  me  now. 
O  thou  that  dwellest  between  the  Cherubim, 
Bow  down  Thine  ear,  and  hear  me.  I  will  rise, 
And  lift  my  hands,  and  plead  my  cause  with  Thee. 
What  profit  is  there  if  I  die  ?  The  dead 
Behold  Thee  not,  nor  can  they  give  Thee  praise, 
Nor  does  the  grave  make  mention  of  Thy  name. 
O  have  me  in  Thy  favourable  regard, 
Remembering  mine  integrity  ;   for  I 
Hewed  down  the  pillars  and  the  Asherim 
And  ground  the  brazen  serpent  into  dust. 
Hath  God  forgotten  ? — hath  the  Lord  not  seen  ? 
Yet  in  the  noon-tide  of  my  days  I  stand 
Here  at  my  window  chattering  like  a  bird, 
My  later  years,  my  residue  of  years, 
Mine  honourable  age,  all  gone  from  me, 
Caught  from  me,  as  a  thief  steals  suddenly. 
My  days  are  rolled  up  as  a  weaver  rolls 
The  web,  and  clips  it  from  the  loom.  .  .  .  O  God, 
From  day  to  night,  there  is  an  end  of  me, 
From  night  to  day  there  is  an  end  of  me, 
The  dawn  will  seek  me,  but  will  never  find, 
Night  will  enquire,  but  hear  no  more  of  me  ; 
From  day  to  night  delivered  to  my  doom. 
[A  confused  sound  is  heard  outside  the  door,  and  a  voice 
protesting  :    l  Nay,  I  must  see  the  King  ' ;    other 
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voices,  *  But  he  will  see  no  one '  ;  first  voice, l  Tell 
him  the  word  is  urgent.'    Enter  MAIDEN,  timidly. ,] 
Maiden  :   Let  not  the  King  be  wroth  ;  the  Man  of 
God  ... 

[The  KING  turns  wearily  from  the  window. 
Hezekiah  :  Who  troubles  me  ?  I  will  not  hear  you ; 
go! 

[Exit  ;  the  KING  returns  to  the  window. 
Spare  me  a  little,  lift  me  from  the  grave  ! 
Let  me  but  live  ;   I  cry  not  for  my  crown, 
Nor  all  the  pleasures  of  my  royal  halls : 
I  will  put  sack-cloth  on  my  loins,  and  walk 
Barefoot,  and  men  shall  point  at  me,  and  say, 
"  That  man  was  king  ;   God  smote  him  for  his  sins  ; 
He  should  have  died,  but  as  a  beggar  lives 
To  shew  the  Lord  is  righteous  and  most  kind." 
Let  me  but  live  ;    this  will  I  do,  and  more  ; 
All  day  I'll  serve  Thee  in  Thy  courts  with  praise, 
Night  I  will  give  to  weeping  for  my  sins. 
I  will  be  poor  and  humble,  if  I  may  live. 
Search  out  my  heart,  O  God,  search  out  my  heart : 
If  any  vanity  Thou  find  therein.  .  .  . 
[More  confusion  at  the  door  ;  Jirst  voice,  '  Stand  by,  I 

will  go  in.'     Enter  the  PROPHET.] 
Isaiah  :  The  Lord,  the  God  of  Hosts.  .  .  . 
Hezekiah  (hotly) :  Am  I  not  King  ? 

And  I  will  reign  until  this  sun  goes  down  ! 
Leave  me  to  die  in  peace  ;   I  know  my  doom  ; 
Thou  shalt  not  so  disturb  my  dying. 
Isaiah  :  Live  ! 
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Hearken,  and  live  ! 

Hezekiah  (gloomily)  :  God  spake,  and  said  not  *  Live,' 
But  '  Die.' 

Isaiah  (persuasively)  :  Hast  thou  not  prayed  for  life  ? 

Is  God 

A  God  of  hearing,  and  if  He  hath  heard, 
Will  He  not  answer  ? 

Hezekiah  (half  hopefully  ;  then  scornfully)  :  Aye,  will 

He  not  answer  ? 

Dost  thou  bring  hope  ?     Nay,  let  me  die  in  peace  ! 
I  know  thee  ;   God  would  send  new  plagues  of  woe. 

Isaiah  (triumphantly)  :  The  Lord,  the  God  of  Hosts, 

bids  me  proclaim 
The  King's  life  is  renewed  ! 

[The  KING  starts  ;  then  pauses. 

Hezekiah  :   Is  the  thing  sure  ? 

Isaiah  :  The  thing  is  sure  ;  I  had  no  more  than  gone 
But  half-way  thro'  the  city,  when  the  Word 
Fell  thundering  down  from  heaven,  '  The  King  shall 

live, 
Full  fifteen  years  are  added  unto  him.' 

Hezekiah  :    O  great  is  Yahweh,  and  worthy  to  be 

praised  ! 

Now  all  shall  know  my  righteous  zeal  for  Him 
Remained  not  unbeholden.  .  .  .  Yet  what  sign 
Shewest  thou,  or  what  miracle  confirms 
Thy  marvellous  word  ? 

Isaiah  :  Wilt  thou  the  sun  go  down 

Quickly  upon  the  dial  ? 

Hezekiah  :  No,  no  ;  not  down, 
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I  dread  the  shadow,  a  great  quaking  still 
Takes  me  at  thought  of  darkness. 

Isaiah  (slyly) :  If  the  sun 

Went  backward,  and  the  shadow  climbed  again  ? 

Hezekiah :  Ah  yes,  prolonging  the  bright  afternoon  ! 
That  were  indeed  a  notable  miracle. 
[The  PROPHET  draws  the  KING  to  the  window  and  points 
towards  the  sundial  of  Ahaz.     He  stands  for  a 
moment  wrapt  in  deep  prayer.~\ 
Isaiah  (again  pointing  to  the  dial)  :   Attend  ! 
Hezekiah  (weakly) :    O,  fail  me  not !  .  .  .  Search 

out  my  heart, 
If  any  vanity  Thou  find  .  .  . 

Isaiah  (sternly)  :  Attend  ! 

[Slowly  the  shadow  begins  to  move  up  the  dial  ;  the  KING 

watches  it  intently,  while  the  hint  of  a  smile  creeps 

over  his  face.    As  the  shadow  moves  on  steadily ,  the 

KING  smiles  more  and  more  broadly  ;   when  it  has 

climbed  fifteen  degrees,  he  turns  towards  the  door  and 

fiings  out  his  arms.~\ 

Hezekiah  :   Ha,  ha  !   come  in,  my  courtiers  and  my 

maidens  ! 

For  we  shall  go  to  Hebron,  after  all : 
Come  ye,  rejoicing  !   And  ye  Nubians,  bind 
The  mules  with  bulging  wine-skins,  dates,  and  figs : 
Ye  priests,  remaining  in  Jerusalem, 
Burn  ye  a  thousand  bulls,  ten  thousand  rams, — 
For  God  must  have  His  goodly  recompense  : 
While  we  go.  up  with  a  merry  pipe  and  lute, 
With  damsels  dancing,  psaltery,  and  shawms. 
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OUR  bow  points  toward  the  sunset, 

The  ship  goes  dipping  on, 
Many  are  sailing  with  us, 

While  day  dies  gently  down. 

It  is  a  sense  of  going, 

In  sunset  grandeur,  on 
Where  all  the  ancient  travellers 

In  all  the  world  have  gone. 

Madrigal 
To  Francesca 

I  HEARD  my  Lady  playing 
The  song  some  old  musician  caught, 
And  out  of  dew  and  sunshine  wrought 

One  time  when  he  went  Maying  : 
I  saw  but  dark  runes  on  a  printed  sheet, 
Yet  out  of  these  she  drew  the  sweet 

Delight  of  that  old  song. 

"  Behold,  my  love,"  I  said, 

"  You  raise  him  from  the  dead, 

Who  has  been  dead  so  long  : 
A  soul  that  sleeps  in  unsuspected  things 
Waits  for  thy  touch,  then  lifts  its  wings, 
Waves  in  mine  eyes,  burns  in  my  heart,  and  sings." 
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SEE  where  he  sits  in  this  drab  boarding-house, 
This  meanly-faded  red  Victorian  room, 
Sits  massive,  strong,  heroic,  large  of  limb, 
Deep-chested,  lion-headed,  with  a  face 
Built  by  the  iron  will  that  rules  within. 

Sea-faring  ended,  still  he  haunts  the  docks, 
Stands  half  the  forenoon  in  a  drizzling  rain 
To  watch  the  lading  and  unlading  ships, — 
Cargoes  of  corn,  Canadian  crated  fruits, 
And  chilled  meats  from  the  Argentine  :   a  tramp 
Slips  thro'  the  dock-gates,  points  her  dull  prows  out 
To  seaward,  and  he  sniffs  the  tropic  isles, — 
Sighs,  and  turns  in  for  lunch  with  grizzled  men, 
His  shipmates,  forty  years  ago  :   attends 
Committees  of  the  Seamen's  Orphanage, 
Or  summoned  by  His  Majesty,  he  gives 
Opinions  on  the  present  Pilot  Laws 
And  Lighthouse  Regulations. 

So  the  day 

Wears  by,  full  of  sea-flavour  ;  but  at  night 
Here  he  returns  to  this  drab  boarding-house, 
And  warms  him  by  the  fire  amid  a  group 
Of  limp  young  men  who  flip  their  cigarettes 
And  talk  of  billiards,  girls,  and  music-halls, 
Who  keep  accounts  and  read  the  clicking  tape 
By  day,  and  weakly  dissipate  by  night. 
They  humour  him,  he  treats  them  with  respect. 


This  man  hath  bared  his  arm  and  faced  a  crew 
In  mutiny  a  thousand  leagues  at  sea, 
Hath  single-handed  beat  the  leaders  down, 
And  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  rest ;  and  so 
Sailed  on,  the  rough  strong  master  of  his  ship. 
Thrice  hath  the  whelming  wave  or  swinging  boom 
Swept  him  into  the  deep  ;   once  when  he  sailed 
Outbound  for  Liverpool  from  Newport  News 
With  timber  piled  top-heavy  on  the  deck, 
Striking  a  cyclone  in  the  Irish  Sea, 
His  schooner  foundered  .  .  . 

Here  he  sits  to-night, 

Strong  with  the  strength  of  great  sea-winds,  and  yet 
Reserved  amid  commercial  gentlemen  ; 
Feels  and  regrets  his  lack  of  scholarship, 
And  speaks  but  seldom,  while  they  gabble  on. 
He  has  his  sense  of  dignity  which  keeps 
His  head  erect,  and  his  humility 
Holds  him  apart  and  silent  by  the  fire. 
Once  in  a  while  something  will  draw  him  out ; 
He  starts,  attempts  a  casual  style,  and  then 
Big  elemental  storms  sweep  over  him 
And  blustering  squalls  of  passion  unforeseen 
Blow,  and  are  gone  :   at  first  he  weighs  his  words, 
Works  thro'  his  thought  to  find  the  accurate  phrase, 
Is  guarded,  calm,  deliberate  ;  then,  at  once, 
A  damped-down  angry  memory  flames  again, 
He  shakes  his  head,  shining  with  foam-white  curls, 
Bangs  with  his  fist,  bawls  orders  from  the  bridge, 
Swears  in  a  long  sonorous  amplitude 
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Of  oaths  unknown  to  less  far-travelled  men  : 

Then  checks  himself,  reverses,  as  it  were, 

His  engines,  drops  his  anchor,  looks  around, 

Amazed  to  find,  not  waves,  but  red  plush  chairs, 

And  lounging  pallid  city  gentlemen  ; 

To  whom  with  deference  :   "  You'll  excuse  me,  Sirs, 

I'm  just  a  rough  old  sailor." 

Sunday  finds 

Him  dressed  in  serge  and  off  to  church,  his  choice 
Of  course  St.  Nicholas',  the  church  that  has 
A  wind-vane  like  a  square-rigged  sailing-ship 
A-top  the  spire  which  he  has  known  far-off 
And  steered  his  course  by,  homeward  bound. — Although 
Upon  some  points  his  views  are  sceptical, 
Yet  there  are  incidents, — he  leaves  them  vague, — 
Events  in  his  career  which  he  regrets, 
And  now  he  hopes  to  make  amends,  and  do 
The  decent  thing,  and  so  he  goes  to  church. 

From  this,  and  his  regard  for  doing  right, 

(When  I  have  found  him  in  a  talking  mood), 

He  steers  round  to  the  theme  that  moves  him  most, 

The  wife  he  lost  a  dozen  years  ago. 

He  speaks  with  emphasis :   "  Why,  look  you,  Sir, 

I'm  trying  to  be  honest ;   I  have  known 

Some  women  in  my  time  ;   I'm  not  the  man 

To  speak  against  the  women  ;   I  have  seen 

Some  mighty  good'uns, — aye,  and  bad'uns,  too, — 

We'll  let  that  be  ;   but  what  I  says  is  this, 

And  what  I  says  is  true  :   Go  where  you  will, 
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There's  not  a  better  woman  walks  this  earth 
Than  God- A' mighty  gave  me  for  a  wife  !  " 

This  with  a  bang  and  in  a  rising  roar, 
He  flings  out  as  a  challenge  to  the  world, 
Then  sits  back  in  his  chair,  blows  out  his  cheeks, 
And  glares  around  the  room.    It  were  no  more 
Than  suicide  to  raise  an  issue  here. 
He  calmly  tells  of  how  his  ship  had  called 
At  Antwerp,  and  he  cabled  to  his  wife 
To  join  him  there  ;   but  as  she  stepped  aboard, 
A  drunken  stoker  leered  at  her  ;   and  so 
He  stunned  the  vermin  with  a  marlin-spike. 
With  greater  vehemence,  he  tells  of  how 
A  strike  had  held  him  up  a  year  or  more 
In  Australasia  ;   orders  came  to  trade 
Between  the  China  and  the  Indian  Seas, 
And  thence  to  San  Francisco  :   three  full  years 
Passed  thus  in  foreign  parts ;   nor  once  had  he 
Set  foot  within  his  home.  But  Lloyds  at  last 
Posted  his  steamer  due  at  Leith.  He  knew 
The  wife  would  meet  him  ;   and  he  later  learned 
That  she  had  travelled  thro'  the  night,  and  not 
A  wink  of  sleep  she  had  ;   but  reached  at  dawn 
The  bleak  grey  station  at  Edinburgh  ;   sat 
And  waited,  shivering,  hour  by  hour,  and  looked 
Vainly  for  him  to  join  her. — But  the  wind 
Had  risen  through  the  night,  and  now  at  dawn 
Was  raging  sixty  miles  an  hour,  a  gale 
Whooping  in  from  the  Baltic,  and  his  ship 
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Lay  pounding  at  the  quay.  When  he  had  thought 

To  come  ashore,  he  found  the  savage  gale, 

For  safety's  sake,  compelled  him  to  restart 

His  engines,  and  to  draw  away  from  land 

And  anchor  in  the  deeper  water.  There 

From  noon  to  afternoon,  all  day  the  ship 

Strained  at  her  cables,  half  way  out  to  sea, 

And  still  the  wind  stormed  round  them,  and  the  waves 

Came  hammering  on,  bursting  from  stem  to  stern. 

"  Well,  it  was  dull  as  hell,  and  not  a  chance 

To  get  ashore  ;  you  might  as  well  jump  in 

And  try  to  swim  to  land,  as  launch  a  boat 

In  such  a  mess  as  that :   and  all  the  time 

There  was  the  wife,  waiting  a  few  miles  off, — 

And  three  years  since  we  met ! — But  now  towards  dark, 

The  gale  well  on  to  make  a  night  of  it, 

Will  you  believe  me,  here  a  tender  came, 

A  little  thr'pence  ha'penny  sort  of  craft, 

That  hopped  and  skipped,  and  seemed  about  to  jump 

Out  of  the  water  ;   in  another  jot, 

Down  in  a  trough  she  bobbed  from  sight,  as  though 

Sunk  to  the  bottom  ;   up  she  came  once  more, 

And  hopped  and  skipped  and  lurched  around  again. 

We  laughed  at  her  and  said  some  blooming  fool 

Was  tired  of  life."  (The  Captain  chuckled, — then 

Stood  up, — paused, — opened  wide  his  eyes) — "  I  saw 

It  making  straight  for  us :   quick  as  a  flash 

I  read  the  meaning, — aye,  that  wife  of  mine, — 

But  wasn't  she  a  woman  ! — she  had  sat 
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Fuming  and  pining,  fretting  of  herself 

All  day  to  come  to  me  :   and  now  at  last 

By  wheedling,  wangling,  what-not,  she  had  bribed 

Some  hare-brained  devil  with  a  half-scrapped  tub 

To  bring  her  out,  and  try  to  get  her  aboard, 

Right  in  the  front  of  a  thundering  hurricane. 

"  Dad-blow-me,  I  was  vexed  ! — I  danced  and  cursed 
And  tore  around  the  bridge  and  shook  my  fist, 
Ready  to  murder  that  consummate  fool. 
Why,  look  you,  Sir,  'twas  certain  death  to  try 
To  bring  that  crazy  tub  'long  side  of  us — 
'Twould  smash  up  like  an  egg-shell, — certain  death  ! 
As  soon  as  he  began  to  sidle  round, 
Didn't  I  grab  my  megaphone  and  yell 
Like  blazes, — '  Hi ! — keep  off  ! — By  God,  keep  off  ! 
You  fool,  you, — what  d'ye  think  y're  trying  to  do  ? 
You'll  smash  your  God-damn  boat  to  splinters, — off, 
Keep  off,  I  tell  you  !  ' — Ha  ! — and  all  the  time, 
There  was  the  wife  nigh  drowned  and  blind  with  foam, 
Clinging  for  life  with  one  hand  on  the  rail, 
And  trying  with  the  other  to  wave  to  me, — 
God  bless  her  !  " 

And  the  Captain  calmed  himself, 
Sat  down,  and  shook  his  head,  and  mused  again  ; 
"  But  wasn't  she  a  woman  !  " 

So  they  lived, 

Full-blooded  and  whole-hearted ;  she  on  land 
Keeping  a  solitary  home  for  him, 
With  fervid  welcome  ;  he  around  the  world 


Voyaging  to  win  the  means  for  her,  and  still 
One  beacon  blazing  at  his  journey's  end. 

In  middle  life  a  son  was  born  to  them, 

Their  only  child  ;   but  e'er  the  lad  was  ten, 

His  mother,  ageing  prematurely,  failed 

Strangely  in  health  ;  her  body  broad  and  firm 

Began  to  fade  and  melt  away,  her  flesh, 

So  lately  flushed  with  buoyant  strength,  became 

The  withered  covering  of  a  spark  within. 

And  so  the  Captain  coming  home,  (for  she 

Had  told  him  nothing  of  the  change),  beheld 

A  little  shrivelled  woman  meeting  him, — 

And  wondered  ;  then,  with  anguish,  in  their  home, 

He  saw  her  at  her  tasks,  and  how  she  strove 

To  be  her  former  self,  and  bustle  round, 

Tho'  her  step  lagged  and  breath  was  short  and  faint. 

A  thousand  doubts  and  questions  plagued  his  mind  : 
The  doctor  hedged  ;  the  Captain  urged  ;  constrained, 
The  doctor  said,  "  No  cure,  no  hope  of  cure  ; 
It's  cancer." 

So  the  Captain  strode  away, 
Without  a  doubt  or  question  in  his  mind  ; 
He  saw  one  fact,  and  saw  that  fact  alone, 
Saw  with  a  fierce  conviction  what  was  right, 
Went  curtly  to  the  firm  that  he  had  served 
For  thirty  years ;  gave  not  a  reason ;   said, 
"  I've  chucked  the  sea,"  and  so  resigned  his  ship, 
Strode  home,  and  cut  his  friends  along  the  way. 
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And  then  by  day  and  night  with  burning  heart, 
This  hard-grained,  bulky,  heavy-handed  man, 
Became  the  gentlest  and  the  tenderest  nurse 
That  ever  tucked  a  child  in  bed,  or  bore 
A  frail  white  stricken  mother  in  his  arms, 
Wheeled  her  along  the  street  on  sunny  days, 
Or  lifted  her  from  chair  to  couch,  and  stood 
And  stroked  her  hair  to  calm  and  ease  the  pain. 
Just  at  the  end  when  she  was  grown  so  frail 
That  one  might  fear  to  touch  her  lest  she  break 
Like  some  rare  fragile  glass  work, — those  great  hands, 
Ready  to  beat  rough  mutinous  sailors  down, 
Knew  how  to  turn  her  gently  on  her  side, 
With  infinite  care  to  lift  her  head,  and  move 
The  pillow,  and  in  all  things  comfort  her. 

She  died  ;  and  then  another  task  began. 

He  swore  to  do  his  duty  by  the  boy, 

Swore  to  his  dying  wife,  and  this  became 

His  rule  of  life,  his  labour,  his  delight. 

Never  at  evening  would  he  leave  the  house 

When  once  the  boy  came  home  ;   but  they  would  play 

At  games  and  romp  together,  till  the  clock 

Struck  six  ;  then  with  precision  they  would  start 

Clearing  the  deck  for  action, — light  the  lamp, 

Arrange  the  books,  draw  up  two  chairs,  and  so 

The  burly  Captain  and  the  ten  years  child, 

Seated  as  fellow  toilers,  side  by  side, 

Together  gnawed  the  stubborn  knots  of  knowledge. 

At  bed-time,  hand  in  hand  they  climbed  the  stairs, 
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Kneeled  down  together,  then  the  brawny  nurse, 

Bursting  a  button  or  two,  undressed  the  boy, 

Laid  him  a-bed,  stole  out,  and  left  the  door 

Half  open,  hearing  the  least  cry  or  call, 

And  waking  hot  with  pity  for  the  child. 

Early  he  rose,  cooked  breakfast,  walked  with  him 

Nearly  to  school ;   and  then  returned  at  lunch 

With  extra  buns  and  fruits.  The  hours  between, 

Eager  and  restless  in  his  questioning, 

He  often  spent  debating  in  the  shops 

The  best  food,  the  best  clothes,  for  growing  boys. 

And  careful  that  he  might  not  waste  his  means 

Upon  himself,  or  dangled  pipe  and  glass 

Misguide  the  boy  in  later  tempted  years, 

The  Captain  now,  with  bitter  self-restraint, 

Denied  himself  tobacco,  spirits,  all 

Indulgences,  to  make  his  son  a  man. 

"  I  tried  to  do  my  best,"  he  says,  "  and  yet 

It  wasn't  easy  ;  for  I  had  to  be 

A  father,  aye,  and  mother,  to  my  boy." 

The  lad  became  a  healthy  jovial  youth. 
And  now  the  Captain,  bent  upon  his  oath, 
Contrived  to  send  him  to  a  public  school : 
And  how  the  old  man  glowed  and  beamed  for  joy 
Each  time  his  son  returned,  well-knit,  well-dressed, 
A  member  of  the  cricket  team,  who  stood 
Foremost  in  games,  nor  backward  in  his  books. 

"  Dad,"  he  would  say,  "  spruce  up  a  bit,  your  clothes 
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Are  fairly  shocking." — "  Me  ? — but  what's  the  use  ? 
I'm  just  a  rough  old  sailor  :   clothes  bedamned  : 
Ton  wear  the  clothes  " — blunt,  with  a  kindly  smile. 
But  when  the  school  report  came  in  and  shewed 
Some  bills  unpaid,  the  Captain  flared,  and  said 
He'd  know  the  reason  why.  To  which  his  son 
Replied  in  smooth  and  silken  tones :   "  You  see 
The  food  at  school  was  rather  thin  at  times ; 
I  had  to  get  more  stuff  in  now  and  then." 
"  Why,  that's  all  right,"  the  old  man  said,  and  beamed  ; 
"  Buy  what  you  need,  my  boy,  I'll  pay  the  bills." 

Then  came  the  question  of  his  son's  career  : 
The  Captain  pondered  long,  yet  always  reached 
But  one  conclusion  :   "  Do  the  thing  you  feel 
You're  fitted  for." — And  here  the  youth  was  vague  : 
Now  fancied  one  thing,  now  another,  while 
The  old  man  plodded  round  from  firm  to  firm, 
Waited  all  morning  for  an  interview, 
Returned,  and  waited  thro'  the  afternoon  ; 
And  if  at  last  an  opening  seemed  at  hand, 
The  son  had  formed  another  plan,  or  found 
His  gifts,  at  least,  toward  other  things  inclined. 
And  so  a  year  slid  by  in  idleness. 

Careless  and  genial,  soon  the  youth  made  friends 
And  soon  emerged  upon  the  city's  life, 
Caught  by  the  glamour  he  had  seen  at  school, 
Afar  off,  yearning  for. — And  now  he  went 
To  dances  at  a  gilded  merchant's  house, 
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Where  all  around  him,  wealth,  flamboyant  wealth, 
Purred  like  a  cat,  and  like  a  peacock  screamed. 
Here  were  the  things  he  wanted  ;  here  he  moved 
Elated,  with  his  yearning  stroked  and  soothed  ; 
And  when  the  merchant's  daughter  smiled  on  him, 
He  saw  her  as  a  Princess, — thought  her  air 
Distinguished,  and  her  pretty,  powdered  face 
Proud  and  patrician  ;   saw  himself,  indeed, 
A  man  of  fashion  in  a  dazzling  world. 

Had  he  not  learned  at  school  a  little  French, 
A  little  Latin,  while  he  ranged  the  width 
Of  modern  insolence,  and  heard  the  boast 
Of  owning  shares  and  ships  and  glittering  shops, 
Until  these  things  became  the  goal  of  life  ? 
Wonderful  were  the  fathers  who  came  down 
To  see  their  sons  at  school,  great  business  men, 
Driving  the  dashing  insult  of  their  cars, 
Beside  the  father  who  must  pinch  and  scrape 
To  keep  him  there  for  the  dead  mother's  sake, 
And  for  the  deep  vow  from  the  warm  deep  heart. 

But  in  the  merchant's  daughter  he  had  seen 
An  easy  way  to  reach  the  shining  goal. 

"  Look  here,"  the  Captain  said,  "  I'll  speak  my  mind  : 
I'm  not  a  man  for  gossip  ;  what  I  says 
Is  facts, — hard  facts, — give  up  that  girl ! — My  boy, 
For  God's  sake,  listen  :   here's  the  honest  truth  : 
The  girl's  gone  wrong  ;  you're  not  to  blame  ;  but  now 
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They're  looking  for  a  scapegoat ;   you  clear  off  ; 

Cut  it, — d'ye  hear  me  ? — aye,  and  mark  my  words : 

If  you  fall  in  with  their  foul  crooked  plan — 

I'm  speaking  straight,  by  God,  I'm  speaking  straight!  -••• 

I'll  chuck  you  out ;   I'll  never  see  your  face, 

Not  on  my  death-bed  :   there's  the  truth  !  " 

"  Why,  dad, 

If  anyone  but  you  had  said  such  things, 
I'd  knock  him  down  :   it's  rot,  nothing  but  rot." 

Hardly  a  month  had  passed  e'er  the  blow  fell. 
The  girl,  about  to  have  a  child,  besieged 
The  idle  empty  youth  ;  her  parents  bribed, 
Bought  him  a  house  with  lavish  furnishings, 
And  found  him  in  the  firm  a  sinecure  : 
He  fell,  an  easy  victim  ;   married  her, 
And  went  off  larking  on  a  honeymoon, 
Thinking  within  himself  :   "  Well,  as  for  dad, 
He'll  raise  a  lively  shindy  for  a  while, 
Cut  up,  and  then  come  round  as  right  as  rain  ; 
I  know  him  ;  in  another  month  or  two 
We'll  all  be  sweet  and  soft  as  apple-pie." 

But  there  he  erred  :   the  Captain  never  flinched. 
He  meant  and  kept  his  vow,  for  in  those  words 
Rang  the  whole  man's  integrity. — Yet  more  : 
A  fact  kept  flashing  thro'  him,  sharp  as  a  gash 
Of  lightning  whipt  along  the  sky  :   his  son 
Had  sold  himself  :   that  was  a  fact ;   and  now 
His  will  clampt  down,  shut  tight  with  a  lock  of  steel. 
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Let  the  heart  ache,  the  will  stood  firm  ! — And  so, 
When  letter  after  letter  came,  he  still 
Flung  them  unopened  on  the  fire,  went  out, 
Strolled  down  the  docks,  and  brooded  on  the  ships. 

His  home  had  ceased  to  be,  he  sold  it  up, 
And  came  to  us,  by  chance,  and  settled  here. 

"  They  bought  my  boy,  Sir,  bought  him  body  and 

soul ; 
That's  all :  God  knows  I  would  have  died  for  him." 

So  here  he  sits  in  this  drab  boarding-house, 

Reserved  amid  commercial  gentlemen, 

And  calmly  waiting  for  the  end  of  life, 

Beaten,  but  still  unbroken. — He  is  one 

Whose  barque  has  missed  that  harbour  of  old  age, 

With  wife  and  child,  under  the  restful  lee  ; 

But  caught  in  a  ruinous  whirl,  where  all  the  might 

Of  hand  and  mind  avails  not,  on  it  runs, 

Spun  headlong  toward  the  reef  ;  and  yet  he  stands, 

And  jams  the  rudder  round,  and  fronts  the  rocks, 

With  that  heroic  and  unconquered  face 

Built  by  the  iron  will  that  rules  within. 


September 


ON  quilted  hills  of  pleatings  green  and  brown, 
The  ploughman  turns  the  weeded  stubble  down, 
And  earth  rewards  him  in  his  noon-tide  ease 
With  green-leaf-moving,  brown-hay-breathing  breeze. 


Oblivion 

To  Alan  Porter 

As  if  the  dead  had  sought  to  reach 
Us  by  the  names  they  used  to  know, 

They  carved  these  rain-bleared  stones  to  teach 
What  men  were  they,  laid  here  a-row  ; 

But  now  hath  Time  twice  marred  their  speech, 
The  stones  are  dumb  as  they  below. 

Yet  I  surmise  they  rose  at  break 

Of  dawn,  and  trudged  afield,  and  then 

Laboured  with  ox  and  ass  to  take 
Bread  for  the  hungry  world  of  men, 

Sweating  at  plough  and  spade  and  rake 
Till  dusk,  for  three-score  years  and  ten. 

Ever  they  rose  at  brink  of  day, 

Yet  drank  they  once  the  joy  of  morn  ? — 
Life  from  them  turned  its  mind  away, 

They  were  not  even  thought  forlorn  : 
Falstaff  can  never  die, — but  they, 

Nay,  tell  me, — were  they  ever  born  ? 

Autumnal 

I  HEARD  a  wild  bird  in  a  wood, 
When  the  wind  paused,  in  merry  mood 
Singing  of  spring,  tho'  by  it  stood 
Pale  death,  in  autumn's  crimson  hood 
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The  wild  bird  in  the  brown-leaf  tree, 
Being  a  magic  flute  for  me, 
Called  April  back  unto  the  lea, 
Sang  springtime  home  across  the  sea. 

It  sang  to  this  dun-bracken  hill 
Green  wood-spurge  and  bright  daffodil, 
With  wind-blown  daisies,  and  the  shrill 
Song  spilt  blue  violets  by  the  rill. 

It  sang  until  this  funeral  sky, 

Putting  its  widowed  veiling  by, 

In  April's  kirtle  shone  on  high, 

Blue,  pearled  with  white  clouds  gorgeously. 

Once  more,  wild  bird,  for  pity  sing  ! — 
Sing  the  world  round  again  to  spring  : 
Nay,  the  wild  bird  is  on  the  wing, 
And  the  blast  blows,  wood-ruining. 

Communion 

THERE  is  beside  the  road  a  tree, 
Yet  what  is  there  is  part  of  me ; 
My  way  to  catch  all  winds  that  run, 
Drink  rain,  and  drench  me  in  the  sun. 

Red  apples  ripen  in  the  heat : 
There  I  am  gathering,  tart  and  sweet, 
My  summer  wealth  for  winter  dearth, 
Suckt  out  of  bright  air  and  moist  earth. 
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One  cloud-peak,  after  dark,  glows  on, 
And  with  day  holds  communion 
Remotely  :   nay,  'tis  my  heart's  gaze 
Into  the  rich  receding  days. 

Midwinter  night  ;   stars  round  the  spire, 
And  graves  whose  dust  was  once  desire  : 
I  know  them  for  my  prone  despair, 
And  my  hope  steepling  thro'  cold  air. 


Old  Age 


So  old  they  were,  and  every  child  from  home, 
The  neighbours  feared  for  them,  and  used  to  come 
With  proffered  help  at  house-work,  or  to  lift 
Their  garden  roots.  But  they  would  still  make  shift 
And  manage  by  themselves.  For  sixty  years 
They  had  been  man  and  wife,  and  felt  no  fears 
Together  in  their  cottage. — Aye,  so  old, 
They  hardly  knew  when  they  were  ill  or  cold, 
Nor  saw  how  blurred  grew  each  familiar  thing, 
Nor  how  they  groped  thro'  life's  late  glimmering. 

When  they  together  such  long  years  had  passed, 
Gently  he  ceased  to  breathe  ;  they  part  at  last. 
The  village  wives  sob  thro'  the  burial  prayer  ; 
Stone-like  she  stands  with  a  strange  vacant  stare. 

"  Numbed  in  her  mind,  her  body  all  but  dead, 
Little  she  knows,  and  little  feels,"  I  said. 
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But  when  the  verger  swung  his  spade,  amid 
The  cold  earth  rattling  on  the  coffin-lid, 
Nearer  she  crept,  leaned  over  the  grave-side, 
And  dropt  a  sprig  of  some  green  herb,  and  cried. 


Melody 


LADY,  the  music  of  thy  beauty 
Plays  on  my  worn  heart-strings, 

Till  the  droning  noon-day  hums  thy  praise, 
And  the  dreaming  midnight  sings. 

Lady,  the  music  of  thy  beauty 

Moves  a  deep  tide  in  me, 
As  the  music  of  the  imperial  moon 

O'er-rules  the  wandering  sea. 


For  Sylvia 

Who  Died  in  Spring 

A  WEEK  since,  and  I  saw  her  smile 
In  sunshine  by  the  meadow-stile  ; 
A  day  since,  and  the  lilies  gave 
Faint  light  and  fragrance  from  her  grave 
And  now  with  dawn  above  them  spread, 
She  and  the  lilies  both  are  dead. 
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Night-Mist 


SURELY  it  half  remembers  the  path  it  is  feeling 
Up  from  the  river,  and  then  along  the  hedge 

By  the  glebe-land  pasture,  onward  stealthily  stealing 
Into  the  lane  ;  see,  it  has  found  the  edge 

Of  the  apple-orchard,  and  now  by  the  cider-press 

It  pauses  awhile,  perfectly  motionless. 

The  apples  are  falling,  the  time  of  the  cider  is  near  : 
What  is  it  doing,  drooping  and  brooding  here  ? 

The  night  is  quiet ;  the  moon  has  a  vacant  face  .  .  . 
Again  it  moves,  it  is  thrusting  a  tenuous  arm, 
Acre  by  acre,  across  the  width  of  the  farm, 

Folding  it  round  in  a  groping  sleepy  embrace. 

Has  it  a  meaning,  pointing  that  ghostly  finger 

Straight  at  the  barn,  where  cattle  drowse  in  the 
byre  ? 

Here  by  the  old,  old  farmyard,  why  does  it  linger  ? 
Surely  it  half  remembers,  with  vague  desire. 

It  is  crawling  close  to  the  house  ;   it  begins  to  rise, 

Fumbling  along  the  wall.  .  .  .  The  dawn  is  grey. 
It  climbs  to  the  window  :    a  sun-tipt  arrow  flies ; 
It  weakens,  and  slinks  away. 


Prelude  in  April 

AWAKE,  wandering  voice,  too  long 
Have  you  flown  from  me  with  your  song  : 
Wandering  voice,  awake,  for  all 
The  hills  call,  and  the  valleys  call ; 
Hear,  and  awake,  and  answering,  sing 
The  lyric  liturgy  of  Spring. 

Winds  that  swept  from  Lapland  shores 

Over  the  frosted  Yorkshire  moors, 

Have  had  their  will,  have  blown  and  passed, 

And  yield  to  milder  gales  at  last. 

Fling  back  the  casement ! — fling  it  wide, 

And  welcome,  wind  of  Easter-tide, 

Airs  from  a  southern  down,  that  pass 

Breathing  of  leaves  and  springing  grass  : 

Fling  back  the  casement,  in  the  night 

The  world  was  dreaming  of  delight, 

And  dawn  arises,  gold  and  blue, — 

The  world  wakes,  and  her  dream  is  true. 

Wake  with  the  primrose, — now  she  starts, 
A  pledge  to  winter-weary  hearts  ; 
Long  amid  sleet-fall  and  snow-drift 
She  delved  for  beauty, — stored,  by  thrift, 
Her  golden  gladness  caught  with  pain 
From  flying  beams  in  wind  and  rain. 
And  now  it  is  her  only  care 
To  publish  spring-time  everywhere, 


By  leaf -hid  lanes  and  sun-lit  braes, 
By  frequent,  and  infrequent  ways. 

The  young  lambs'  bleating  echoes  round, 
Such  wonder  in  the  world  they've  found  : 
A  week  since,  and  they  had  not  seen 
Grey  uplands,  nor  the  hollows  green, 
A  week  since,  and  they  had  not  heard 
The  sly  brook's  gurgle,  nor  the  bird 
That  shouts  against  the  rising  sun  ; 
So  forth  from  out  the  cote  they  run 
To  tread  the  yielding  sward,  and  take 
Dew-sprinklings  from  the  low-hung  brake, 
Or  skip  abroad,  and  skirt  the  edge 
Of  their  small  world,  and  thro'  the  hedge 
Bleat  in  bewildered  wonderment 
On  fields  afar  and  dales  unkent. 

Now  the  trimly-furrowed  field, 
Harrow-combed,  begins  to  yield 
From  its  claret-coloured  clay 
Wheaten  blade  and  barley  spray. 
And  down  the  sunset-brightened  lea 
In  pools  the  gathered  showers  be  ; 
On  their  still  and  glassy  tide 
Shines  an  inverted  countryside  : 
Straight  to  the  subterranean  fire 
Points  the  downward-plunging  spire, 
And  just  above  a  cloud,  there  browse 
A  dozen  topsy-turvy  cows. 
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Attune  thine  ear  unto  the  earth 
And  thou  shalt  hear  her  stilly  mirth, 
And  music  of  the  myriad  birth  : 
Receiving  of  the  cloudy  yield, 
The  red  corn-lands  and  turfy  field 
Drink  with  a  sighing  gratefulness 
The  living  cool  deliciousness. 
All  night  the  tepid  rain  comes  down 
On  the  green  pastures,  and  the  brown 
Of  furrows  newly  turned  :   the  sun 
Comes  sparkling  up  at  dawn,  and  slakes 
His  thirst  at  drenched  meadow-lakes, 
And  sets  the  loamy  fallow  steaming  : 
Then  with  a  rush  the  spring's  begun  ! 
Out  of  the  rich  earth  life  is  streaming, 
Life  in  the  pricking  blade  that  shoots 
Quick  from  the  sharply-delving  roots, 
Life  from  the  eggs  and  seeds  of  things 
That  suddenly  surge  up  on  wings 
And  swim  abroad,  and  hum  and  glitter, 
Life  in  the  wavering  moths  that  flitter 
Over  the  slender  leaves  that  now 
Veil  in  green  mist  the  antique  bough. 

See,  in  this  wanton  April  weather, 
How  life  and  love  spring  up  together  : 
Life  comes  and  bursts  the  brown  earth-crust 
With  drawn  sword-blade  and  sharp  spear-thrust ; 
Seeds  work,  roots  work,  the  brown  grows  green, 
Th'  unseen  breaks  thro'  and  floods  the  seen ; 
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Love  in  the  air  on  flashing  wings 
Flies,  and  from  every  tree-top  sings : 
While  farmer -like  the  big  sun  stands, 
And  beams  on  his  fat  bursting  lands. 

Snow-scene  in  Starlight 

To  Edmund  Blunden 

EVENING  aloft  in  awed  expectancy- 
Waited  the  starry  advent ;   and  the  world 
Lay  white  before  us,  winter-white,  and  blue 
With  earliest  drift  of  twilight.  Keenly  rose 
Cool  exhalations,  biting  spice  of  snow, 
Out  of  the  muffled  meadows  where  we  walked 
As  one  who  travelling  the  vague  lanes  of  sleep 
Feels  that  he  walks  yet  hears  no  footstep  fall. 

And  evening  closed  ;   her  shadows,  flake  on  flake 
Descending,  dimmed  the  recent  hyaline, 
And  crystal  lapsed  to  pallid  glimmering, 
And  pallor  paled  to  ashen.  Nearer  day 
Yielded  to  that  remoter  dawn  which  comes 
Pricking  the  night  with  splintered  rays,  when  shoot, 
Thick  in  the  leafless  elm-tops,  crowding  the  oaks, 
Whiter  than  windflowers  in  the  woods  of  spring, 
Those  brighter  stars  of  the  hard-freezing  skies. 

No  sound  there  was,  nor  any  wind  came  down 
Molesting  those  reposeful  snow-sown  fields ; 


No  wind,  no  sound,  but  on  an  ivory  world 
Vast  width  of  calm. — And  then  a  darkness  cut 
Across  the  white,  and  on  the  darkness  gleamed 
Stars,  and  we  stood  by  the  slow  river-flood. 

Into  the  tightened  silence  stole  a  sound 
That  made  the  silence  tingle  ;   and  we  knew 
The  clicking  and  the  chipping  spake  of  frost 
Linking  his  icy  isles  against  the  brink. 

We  paused  to  see  the  brimming  darkness  flow  : 
Beyond  it,  on  the  farther  side,  three  elms 
Rose  into  night,  and  their  long  downward  boughs 
Swayed  to  their  shadows  on  the  star-bright  wave  : 
And  all  around  them  and  beyond  them,  far 
Away  to  the  horizon,  wintry  fields 
Swept  outward,  shading  to  the  darker  zone 
Where  earth's  extremity  seems  on  the  verge 
Of  that  immensity  which  lies  beyond. 

But  midway  in  the  frosty  solitude, 
And  single  in  those  miles  of  drifted  snow, 
The  hearth-lit  window  of  a  home  unknown 
Flickered  afar  a  point  of  trembling  light, 
Less  than  the  stars,  yet  more  than  they,  for  it 
Looked  out  across  the  bleak  white  loneliness, 
Instinct  with  kinship,  calling  up  in  us 
Communion  with  the  frail  humanity 
There  cherishing  the  sacraments  of  life  : 
And  deeply  we  were  drawn  to  them,  and  knew 
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That  family,  marvellous  in  their  hopes  and  fears, 
Responding  hearts  and  thinking  minds,  but  set 
Under  tremendous  heights  of  mystery, 
Where  all  around  them,  and  beyond  them,  far 
Away  to  the  horizon,  the  cold  fields 
Suffered  the  hard  gaze  of  blind-staring  eyes, 
The  unresponding  and  unthinking  stars. 

Love  in  a  ^Dream 

I  DREAMED  that  she  was  sitting  bowed  in  tears, 

Her  frail  proud  head  bent  down  upon  her  knee  ; 

I,  who  have  loved  her  secretly, 

And  never,  in  these  silent  stifled  years, 

Dared  tell  her  of  the  love  that  troubles  me, 

But  laggard  was  and  dumb  for  shame, 

Dragging  a  tangled  chain  of  heart-sick  fears : 

Lo,  in  my  dream,  how  easily  I  came, 

Took  both  her  hands  in  mine,  murmured  her  name, 

Lifted  her  head,  and  kissed  her  on  the  brow  : 

Easily,  too,  I  spoke  the  long-petit  vow, 

That  told  her  of  my  love,  and  thence, 

Winning  from  her  the  burden  of  her  grief, 

I  gained  her  love  in  her  heart's  confidence. 

Sweet  was  my  liberation, — sweet,  but  brief, 
Too  brief  ! — for  only  now 
We  met  as  friends  amid  the  full  daylight, 
And  by  her  frank,  untroubled  smile,  I  knew 
That  no  such  dream  had  flown  to  her,  as  flew 
To  me  for  refuge  in  wild  hungry  flight. 
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"Bartholomew-  Tide 

Now  is  the  harvest  of  the  year, 

When  sicklemen  from  early  prime 
Until  the  pale  eve's  bluest  time, 

Bend  to  their  reaping,  far  and  near. 

Tho'  sundown  burns  a  rusty  light, 

Where  all  the  ripened  harvest  heaves, 

The  red  moon  of  another  night 

Will  light  but  garnered  sheaves. 


The  valley-orchard,  deep  and  mute, 
And  thick  of  leaf  and  darkly  green, 
Is  lit  with  low  red  lamps  between 

The  leaves,  where  gleams  the  crimson  fruit. 

But  when  the  stars  are  sharp  and  cold, 
And  frigid  airs  are  wisping  round, 

The  heavy  apple,  losing  hold, 

Rolls  to  the  dew-chilled  ground. 


Bronzed  pear-fruit  swings  and  gold  sunflower 

Above  the  vine-tressed  garden  wall ; 

Lone  in  the  tree-top  one  bird-call 
Echoes  the  year's  brief  lyric  hour  : 
Maturing  summer  dreams  of  spring, 

And  dreaming  hears  the  songs  of  May  ; 
But  lo,  while  yet  her  late  birds  sing, 

The  first  leaf  floats  away. 
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Now  well-piled  wain  and  steaming  pair, 

Returning  heap  the  laden  bin  ; 

It  is  the  time  to  gather  in 
Spring  dreams,  and  all  thy  summer's  care. 
But  of  thy  sown  seed  and  young  shoot, 

That  April  fed  with  rainy  sleep, 
And  red  June  rounded  into  fruit, 

What  shall  late  August  reap  ? 

Consilium 

Pater  poster   Cum   Maria   Virgine 
Semper  TSeata 

MARY,  I  will  that  thou  gather  the  birds  from  the  skies, 
And  win  them  all  home  to  their  rest. 

Father,  I  pray  Thee,  let  not  Thy  storms  arise, 
Till  my  birds  be  warm  in  the  nest. 

Mary,  I  will  that  thou  leave  the  bats  at  play, 

And  the  wood-winnowing  owls. 
Father,  I  know  Thy  winds  will  not  hurt  them,  for  they 

Be  large  leathery  fowls. 

Mary,  I'm  thinking  a  storm  will  bring  some  to  their 

prayers, 

Who  lately  have  not  said  any. 

Father,  I  pray  Thee,  as  soon  as  my  birds  are  upstairs, 
Drop  a  big  storm  on  Abergavenny. 
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Oxford  Meadows 

WILLOW  and  poplar 
Rooted  in  watery 
Meadows  of  luxury 

By  the  slow  stream, 
Round  you  delightedly 
Spring  and  her  kingcups, 
Summer  and  meadowsweet 

Wander  and  dream. 


Wind  in  a  radiance 

Silvery-quivering 

Skims  on  the  wave,  where 

Greenly  it  flows ; 
Sprinkling  a  brilliance, 
Willow  and  poplar 
Twinkle  and  sparkle 

When  the  wind  blows. 


Clouds  in  the  tree-tops 
Swan-white  and  snow-bright 
Float  thro'  the  greenery, 

Sailing  away : 

Fly,  heart,  with  cloud-flight, 
Shine,  heart,  with  sunlight, 
Dream  with  the  slow  stream, 

Blossom  with  May. 
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Night-Piece  in   Winter 

To  E.  W.  Jacot 

Now  the  day  declines, 
And  the  rooks  in  lines  and  lines 
Fly  home  to  their  windy  realms 
In  the  bald  old  oaks  and  the  elms. 

The  water-rat  delves  and  burrows 

Into  the  ground  ; 

With  a  clanking  sound 

The  wind-swift  heron  flees : 

And  man  comes  home  from  the  furrows 

And  the  sodden  leas. 

He  bolts  his  doors 

And  draws  his  casement  tight  ; 

The  chimney  roars, 

And  the  ingle's  warm  and  bright. 

Man  takes  his  ease, 

And  a  child  plays  round  his  knees  : 

While  out  in  the  night 

The  streams  freeze. 

Under  the  rending  skies 
And  the  groaning  boughs, 
Dreaming  all  night  he  lies 
In  his  frail  house  : 
Out  in  the  dark 
Kine  low,  dogs  bark, 
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And  the  giant  winds  with  a  shout 

Go  trampling  and  treading  about. 

Man  lies  secure,  he  deems, 

And  troubles  not  to  rouse, 

Dreaming  deluding  dreams 

In  his  frail  house  : 

While  the  winds  carouse, 

And  round 

And  round, 

And  nearer, 

Nearer, 

Sweep  the  Eumenides, 

And  the  roaring  Destinies. 

Pilgrim  Song 

To  Louis  Golding 

SOME  of  us  bandied  pearls  with  Princes  of  Thyatira, 

Some  on  the  hard-fought  field 

Rang  sword  on  the  iron  shield, 

And  some  grew  yellow  melons  by  the  Fountains  of 
Palmyra. 

What  of  the  Carian  girls  and  the  fruit  of  the  dew-fed 
fountains  ? 

What  of  the  lust  of  the  fight, 
The  feast  and  the  revelling  night, 
And  the  golden  wine-bowl,  cool  with  snow  from  the 
Phrygian  mountains  ? 
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We  loved  them  well,  and  yet  the  wide  world  seemed  a 
prison, 

Our  hearts  fell  sick  of  the  fight, 
And  the  wine  went  stale  in  the  night, 
When  a  hornet  hummed  in  the  ear,  and  we  caught  the 
far-flasht  vision. 


We  were  loath  to  go  ;    once  more  we  turned  to  the 
rose-crowned  faces, 

We  drank  again  of  the  wine, 
It  was  bitter  and  salt  as  brine, 

So  we  flung  the  cups  away  and  came  to  the  desert 
places. 


We  mind  not  the  midnight  waste,  the  leopard  and 
rampant  lion, 

Though  some  are  slain  by  the  way, 
And  we  rage  with  thirst  in  the  day, 
And  die  in  the  night  of  the  moon,  and  the  giant  glare 
of  Orion. 


We  are  only  a  few  and  poor  and  lost  in  a  maze  Minoan, 
We  are  torn  of  the  tamarisk, 
And  we  fought  with  the  basilisk, 

And  the  fiery  flying  serpent  in  Edom  down  by  Zoan. 
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Happily  ragged, — beaten, — rejoicing,  lost,  and  aspiring, 

Reluctant,  yet  hungry  of  soul, 

We  forge  our  way  to  the  goal, 

Consumed  by  the  hand  that  holds  us,  world-beyond- 
world  desiring. 
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